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The Children's Xeivspaper, February 20,1043 

How Are the 

\S7iio has not thrilled to look out on the 

hills in the dazzling sunshine of these 
winter days ? Storm and flood have visited 
our*countryside and old ladies have taken 
refuge on their kitchen tables, but never have" 
there been more heavenly-winter days, with 
sunlight giving, to' ourTeafless trees a glory 
like September. 

It is as if a still small voice were' saying to 
us that summef is hurrying on in' this tri¬ 
umphant year, as iTMatthew Arnold’s Calm 
Soul of All Things was reminding us that there 
abides a peace man did not make and cannot 
mar. Like a miracle is the quiet of a hilltop 
.in these stupendous days, when nations are 
broken, freedom and all we have is in the 
crucible of fate, and the cry of stricken 
humanity is enough to break a heart of stone. 

Triumphant Spirit of Man 

But it is in this quiet that there comes ter 
us the. deep, consciousness of the hidden 
powers that overrule this world, and the 
dramatic reality of these incredible times. 
If the day has come when the fate of the 
human race-depends on the contest between 
a mechanical devilry down in the sea and a 
machine that rides in the Heavens it is 
because on all other fields of war the spirit of 
man has triumphed over all the infamies 
the material world could bring against it. . 

J-Jow are the mighty fallen ! Never- again 
can we refuse to believe in miracles. The 
lord of the brutes of the earth lies low. His 
armies have been thrashed as . few < armies 
have been thrashed since war began. Jhe 
man who trampled children down ana 
butchered old people and burned defenceless 
towns lias met his match at last. The 
mountebank who climbed to. the top of .the 
world by crushing his small neighbours'one 
by one i£ found out by his people. If he is 
missing from ,.the news for a day or two 
nobody knows whether lie has been in a 
'padded room or not. 

The Might-Have-Been 

- And nobody cares. It may seem a shame 
to quote the beautiful words of David's * 
Lament for the fall of a ^creature like Hitler, 
and 3 r et he was truly a mighty figure on the 
stage of Europe. There was a time when he, 
could have marched into history as. a Mose's 
who saved his people, or an Alfred who 
shaped his nation, or a. Cromwell who led his 
country, into dignity and freedom. He had. 
come bursting on the scene from a beer cellar, 
shrieking on the platform with a pistol to 
keep order ; he forced himself, as an alien, on 
a nation*which has never yet freely voted him 
to power, and had subjected the Germans to 
mental slavery ; yet there was no ill-will 
against him in Europe when lie came to 
power and declared that all he wanted was to 
make the German people strong again, Had 
he kept his word and been satisfied to rule 
within Germany and leave her neighbours 
alone he might have reigned an emperor or a 
god or anything his people called. him and 
have been fit to receive ambassadors. 

jsjow that he lies so low it is strange to 
remember how high he stood. The world 
waited on tiptoe to see what he. would do, or 
hear what he would say. Men held their 
breath as his.voice came through the micro-' 
phone with his stage robots bellowing out 
hee-haw. He would talk as if he had only to 


Mighty Fallen 

touch a switch and Europe would dissolve 
into* disordered mole-hills. He,would take 
this country and that. He was the greatest 
- German ever born and every German on the 
earth must bow to him. His speeches had 
something in them. His voice was like 
elastic and could always spring a surprise 
upon a/waiting world. Before the eyes of an 
astounded Europe the. man from the beer 
cellar rose, to his-perihelion as the sun rises to 
' Ills noonday splendour. * There, has been 
nothing like it since the days when common 
soldiers, rose to be Caesars overnight. : 

^/here is he now, this man who was to rule 
the world and make us slaves, who was 
not satisfied to be a king in peace but must be 
a~ butcher in war? His place,is assured 
• among the Neros and Caligulas of history, 
but indeed it matters little where.he is, for he 
must.pass before long from Front Page news 
and become the world’s chief bore. No 
longer is he the leading actor on the stage. 
No more does he surprise us, for everybody 
knows what he will do and what lie will say. 
He who w r ould never surrender has got capitu¬ 
lation on the brain. He who would save his 
country is dragging it from misery to misery. 
He who would take Stalingrad at albcosts has 
left it with the red flag flying over thousands 
of frozen Nazi corpses. He has lost more 
men than Napoleon lost in the depths of 
victorious Russia. He Has bereaved Half the 
homes of Germany.by his* obsession that 
German soldiers were born to die for him. 

The Pity of It 

There is something so terrible in the over¬ 
powering doom descending on this man, and 
on the nation he has dragged once more to 
ruin, tliat it is impossible not to be moved by 
the spectacle. We have seen no sign of re¬ 
joicing as the tragic truth has come into our 
homes day by day, for in truth it is a bitter 
fate for millions of men to be broken on the 
wheel. It is not in our nature to delight in 
the retribution that must follow evil-doing, 
and the mind reels at the thought of the 
immense human suffering, the bitter punish¬ 
ment of the guilty and the poignant sorrow of 
the innocent, that is coming upon the nations 
this* monster has betrayed. 

gUT in the doom that comes to a man so 
vile, so cruel, so pitiless, we may all rejoice. 
It is right and proper that we should be glad 
to sed that on the tenth birthday of his 
power he was afraid to meet his people face 
to face/and that the nation celebrated the 
event by three days of national mourning. 

Zero and Zenith 

A green meadow is disappearing under the 
plough as this is written/a reminder that we 
have yet a hard and weary way to go. There 
is less bread for our children to eat and the 
joy of life has gone for most of us. But we 
know the way we go arid iii' Whom we have 
believed. We have seen the wicked defeated 
and mankind rejoice in the vision of security 
from fear. We have seen that power based 
on fear must corrie crumbling down, and that * 
tyrants entrenched. by all the strength that 
science can give them must perish. With the 
enemy at zero we have seen our powers grow 
until they make us the mightiest group of 
people ever bound together for a single cause, 
and we know that the light is breaking, the 
long night is ending, and mankind is marching 
on to better days and nobler ways. 

Arthur Mes 



Keeping Watch in the Caucasus 



A Russian sentry on the watch in the mountains of the Caucasus, 
where the Nazis have been soundly thrashed by the Red Army 


\ . * 

The Turn-up of Father’s Trousers 


Puzzle —What has the ? turned-up 
if ouser to do with the Food Supply ? 

“^Yhen wartime clothing lost the 
turn-up of its trousers an 
unexpected service was rendered 
to the farmers. Few^r weeds 
, are distributed over his aetes. ' 
According to Professor A. J. 
Healy, of Wellington, Ngw 
Zealand, who has been looking 
into the distribution of seeds, the 
.turn-ups of a pair of one 


labourer’s trousers held more 
than half an ounce of seeds, 
comprising over 30" species of 
plants, of which 19 were grasses 
and the rest weeds. But 
trousers /were not the only 
offenders. A pair of socks held 
300 seeds of nasella tussock, a 
weed which is one of the plagues 
of the New Zealand agriculturist, 
for whom'it seems there is no¬ 
thing for it but to don gaiters, 
or go bare legged. 


Temperature as You Will 


A 1R conditioning, which keeps a, 
room at an even tempera¬ 
ture and controls the . humidity 
, and purity of the air, is a luxury 
• in. this country, though in the 
United States it has spread from 
the headquarters of big business 
. to the workroom. 

It has. been found extremely 
valuable for assisting the 
accuracy of the workman, or 
workwoman, employed on very 
fine work li£e testing the 


accuracy of bomb-sights. It 
enables them to keep their atten¬ 
tion fixed on the task, especially 
when it is one^ where their eyes 
are close to it; ,and in conse¬ 
quence they work fastef and 
better and with less strain or , 
fatigue. 

It is new being applied 
wherever lenses and fine optical 
work and other delicate instru¬ 
ments are part of the war work. 
Air conditioning is a useful ally. 
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The Young Man Who 
Thwarted Napoleon 

Turkey in a Great World Scene 

'T'urkey is in the World Scene again* The Prime -Minister’s 
* great journey, which has made him perhaps the most 
travelled statesman of any age, has been notable for many things, 
but specially for his meeting with the Turkish President. V 
It wiil be seen in due course what part the Turks are to play 
in bringing back peace to the world; but whether she fights or 
not her faithful alliance with us has been of the utmost value 
to the United Nations. -She may yet,, however, assert her 
great power in bolder ways, and the situation recalls a remark¬ 
able chapter of history in days not altogether unlike our own. 


They were the days of 
Napoldon, who menaced aH 
Europe for twenty years ana 
suddenly, after one of his defeats, 
decided to move East and march 
on Russia. What happened then 
is chiefly the story of a British 
ambassador * who thwarted 
.Napoleon, threw an aripy across* 
his path, and brought him to his 
doom. It was one of the most 
daring adventures in' statesman- 
. ship, and was a young man's 
gamble. Today the young man 
is known in Turkish history books 
as the Great Elchi. 

The Great Elchi was Stratford 
Canning, later known as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who lived 
for many years in Turkey as our 
ambassador, the last of ourjline 
of diplomats to exercise almost 
royal authority in the countries 
to which they were accredited. 

He was the hero of one of the 
most astounding events in the 
whole course of British diplomacy, ' 
1 and that before he was actually 
ambassador there. It was in the 
great year 1812, when Russia and 
Turkey were locked in war with 
each other and Napoleon seized 
the opportunity to invade Russia 
and begin the march on Moscow, 
Stratford Canning realised how 
Europe was imperilled by the 
Russo-Turkish strife. 

He was at the time only a 
junior, temporarily left in charge 
of our Embassy at Constantinople 
by his chief, who was on holiday. 
There were no telegraphs, no tele¬ 
phones to call for instructions or' 
to call him to account.* He acted 
without one word of guidance 
• from the British Government 
whose servant he was,' without 
one sign of consent or censure. 
This stripling diplomat of 2G 


invited the heads of the' two 
warring, nations to meet at 
Bucharest and there compose 
their differences in face of 
common peril. The summons 
was -obeyed as by a miracle. 
Turkey and Russia did meet; 
they did compose their differ¬ 
ences;* they signed the Treaty of 
Bucharest. Thus, as this amaz¬ 
ing youth had foreseen, with 
Turkey, wisely consenting to the 
plan, the great Russian army 
on the Danube 5 was instantly 
released for a hew and, nobler 
venture, its powerful force just in 
time to fall on the iegions of 
Napoleon as they retreated from 
Moscow with the fires of the city 
behind them and the snows and 
frcrSt of a Russian winter whiten¬ 
ing their homeward way. J/ "The 
Grand Army was -virtually intact, 
and the Russian army which the 
young Englishman's audacity 
had set free from the Turks fell 
with a vengeance on the retreat¬ 
ing troops.- General Winter was 
on the Russian side, and the 
elements and the Russians 
destroyed, the Grand Army 
which Napoleon had built up 
for the complete subjugation of . 
Europe. 

Who knows what might have 
happened if Napoleon had 
brought' his army ' home from 
Moscow instead of seeing it 
perish? It was the Great Elchi 
whose manoeuvre made its 
annihilation sure. He lived to do 
great things before they'laid him 
to rest in a little Sussex church¬ 
yard, an old man of 94, but 
always h£ will be remembered for 
bringing Russia and Turkey to 
peace - in the nick of time to 
thwart Napoleon and rob him of 
his las^ great army. 


The Great Year 1942 


rpHE Bank of England -Summary 
for 1942 is the most remark¬ 
able record it has ever made, and 
we give its chief features.- Let 
us begin with the changes in the 
circulation of money. In Decem¬ 
ber the circulation of bank¬ 
notes and coin amounted to 
‘£869,GOO,000, whereas when, the v 
war broke out it was no more 
than £459,000,000. So great has 
been the 'increase in spending 
power caused by the war. 

This is to speak of currency 
only,* but' the greater part of our ’ 
spending .is made by cheque. On 
December 31 current accounts at 
- the big banks amounted to 
£2,400,000,000, which is almost 
' twice the amount when the war 
broke out. 

Dining the war prices have 
risen, as 'we all know. The 
official record shows that if we 
take the wholesale prices of 1930 
as 100 they had risen only a trifle 
—three per cent when the war 
broke out—but byTast December 
they had risen 61 .per cent. 


When we return to earnings we 
see that if we take all trades 
together the average weekly earn¬ 
ings in October 1938 was 53 shil¬ 
lings, whereas in 1942 it had risen 
to 78 shillings. 

As to real wages, what money 
will buy, the cost of living during 
the war rose by about * a third. 
Which discounts the gains accord¬ 
ingly. As the war proceeded it 
became more and more difficult 
to buy other than rationed 
articles, and this enabled the 
workers to save large sums, which 
will be of the greatest use to 
them when peace comes again. 

Friends in Tripoli 

It was good to read that the 
Arabs in Tripoli, who hid all their 
small possessions during the Nazi 
occupation* hailed the appear* 
ance of Montgomery’s men with 
great delight, turned out all their 
treasures, and insisted on giving* 
our men eggs and whatever they 
could find in their stores. 


Feed His 
Lambs 

The accounts which have 
reached us of the starving of 
children in all parts of occupied 
Europe may make us feel miser¬ 
ably helpless in this triumphant 
year. . 

The main facts are well known 
and ive* need riot repeat them, 
but until recently there have 
been representatives of - the 
American Friends Service Com-' 
mittee who have been distribu¬ 
ting relief from a centre in 
Marseilles.' Now all but two have, 
been interned. 

We strongly urge that food for , 
children may be allowed to pass 
through our blockade into 
France. It could be guaranteed 
that the food would reach 
the children. A corresponding 
amount of other food will prob-‘ 
ably be transferred into Ger¬ 
many, but the quantities con¬ 
cerned are so small compared 
with the problem of feeding 
Europe as a 'whole that our 
appeal only amounts to a 
gesture of goodwill. 

The moral effect of such a 
gesture will be enormously out of 
proportion to the actual value of 
any food supplied. 

The Friend is 100 

The Friend (the weekly journal 
of the Quakers)* is 100 years* 
young and has set out with a 
high heart on the journey to its 
second centenary in 2043. We 
wish it prosperity and serenity 
all the way. 

An Anglican weekly, a Roman 
Catholic weekly, the Jewish 
Chronicle; and a Uriitarian 
weekly all beat, The Friend bv a 
few years -in age, but not one of 
them beats it in^jfcindliness of 
spirit and in devotion *• to the 
general welfare of all men. 

In its 100 year^ it has had 
eleven editors, beginning with 
Charles Tylor and ending with 
Hubert Peet, whose, hand has 
written much for the C N. The 
C N has another interest in The 
Friend, however, for in the year 
Arthur ' Alee was born Joshua 
Rowntree was editing The 
Friend, and when Arthur Alee 
was in his teens the first piece 
of journalism he ever did was to 
report a Joshua Rowntree speech. 

The C N is still a child com¬ 
pared with The Friend, but it 
hopes to travel side by side with 
it into the Warless World of 
which both have dreamed so 
long. 

Happy Landing 

Alother was busy downstairs, 
and little Jean was watching her 
baby sister, who was playing in 
her cot. Suddenly there was a 
heavy thud, *and mother *ran 
upstairs to see what had hap¬ 
pened, arriving: in time to hear 
Jean calling out cheerily : “It’s all 
right,■Mummie; baby’s baled out.” 

THINGS SEEN' 

Sir Stafford Cripps arriving at 
Aberdeen University in a milk- 
cart. 

Three hundred miners in a 
Staffordshire * coal pit sitting 
round a • piano ‘ listening to a 
concert. 

A bath sponge in a London 
store ticketed 60 shillings. 

A dog swimming after its bowl 
of food floating away in a flood in 
Kent. 
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Little News reels 


gouTH Africa has accepted 
General Smuts’s proposal 
that its soldiers shall be allowed 
To volunteer for service overseas. 

A gang of criminals at work on 
the railways of' the Glasgow area 
has in the last few months torn 
or cut 1500 window straps, in 
. trains, broken 1000 lamp-shades, 
flashed the seats of 320 carriages-; 
and stolen or broken over. 40,000 
electric bulbs. -, 

Sawmills at Vancouver' are 
engaged in the production of 
ivooden minesweepers . 

Canada's nine provinces have 
.cooperated in broadcasting school 
lessons which havq proved a great 
boon to children of the prairie 
provinces kept away from school 
by severe winter weather. 

In twelve months the L, M S .has 
collected more than 156 -million 
tickets for pulping; weighing 
122 tons, they wilt make 12,000 
shell containers. 


^he Post Office last year 
issued 6200 million stamps 
and more than 1000 million 
Savings stamps. •- . 

The BBC appeal for Toe H has 
brought in £15,650 in six months, 
over 13,800 people contributing. 

Hull's . Transport Department 
is trying the experiment of fit¬ 
ting * microphones and loud¬ 
speakers on the trolley-buses, so 
thaf duriitg Blackout passengers 
can be told the stopping-places. 

Three out of every four* men 
now going into RAF air crews 
are old ATC cadets. 

Aluminium coins are to be used 
in France. « 

The people of Burnham-on- 
Crouch are contributing .to a 
Victory Fund from which'.local 
men in the various branches of the 
Services and Merchant Navy will 
receive a donation after the war. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


^orwich Scouts have collected 
a thousand tons . of waste- 
paper, in spite of having had 15 
headquarters blitzed. 

All boys in Blanchland, North¬ 
umberland, who are of Scout or 
Cub age are now in the Scout 
movement; they have earned the - 
money to buy their uniforms by 
National Service work such as 
'potato-picking. 

Rover Eddie Simpson , of the - 
1st CadisJiead Group, has been 
awarded the Cornwell Certifi - ' 
cate for' courage and cheerful¬ 
ness during a long and painful 
illness . * 


A Guide Company in Wales 
wanted, to collect salvage but had 
no trek-cart, so a local Scout 
Troop came to the rescue and 
made a serviceable cart from the 
frame of an old iron bedstead. '* 

The Brownies of Rhayader in 
Wales have sent \ to " Mrs 
Churchill's Fund £2 raised by col¬ 
lecting and selling firewood, 

j^mong Oxfordshire’s • Exten¬ 
sion Rangers doing war 
work, now is a blind girl work¬ 
ing full time in a. factory as well 
as looking after her father’s 
house. ■- 


A Heavy Weight on the Nation 


giCKNESS is so costly that a high 
authority has estimated its 
economic burden as costing the 
nation £300,000,000 a year. In 
putting. the case for a- Public 
Health Service, Dr Stark Murray 
says that to this we may add 
£120,000,000 for work lost, and 
about £30,000,000 spent on patent, 
medicines/ making a total of 
£450,000,000. 

We do not get gobd value for, 
this great sum of money, for the 
whole system, or lack of system,, 
spells waste and inefficiency, in 
which only a fraction of what 
could be done in the prevention 
of disease is actually done, and in , 


which large numbers of people 
are never restored to health. 

At present we have not enough 
doctors', hospitals, or nurses, and 
we feel in war the neglects of 
peace. We must get rid of *>ur 
present conception of the family 
physician as an overworked man 
with inefficient equipment - and 
resources, liable to be called upon 
at any hour of the day or night, 
and struggling -with a problem he - 
has not the means to face. The 
idea is to substitute Public 
Health Centres, well housed and 
adequately staffed, linked up with 
specialists, hospitals, school ser¬ 
vices, and sanatoria. 


Russia Goes Marching On 


rpHE Prime Minister carpe hpme 
from his fourth war tour in 
time to hear more good new§ 
from Russia. 

■ Air • Churchill has- this time 
travelled ten thousand miles, and 
must by now have been on war 
journeys equalling the distance 
round the earth. Never before 
has a Prime Minister gone to the 
scene of battle to thank an army 


in, person, and Montgomery's 
men will long remember the 
scengMn Tripoli Square. 

The news from Russia will 
hearten Mr Churchill, ■ for it is 
better and^ better, with the Ger¬ 
mans crying out for Lebensraum 
in the Caucasus, where they must' 
escape *by water if at all. The 
names of Voronesh, Kursk, 
Rostoff, now link themselves in 
fame with Stalingrad. , 


Tons of Onions 


PJundreds of letters *. have 
been received from leaders 
of youth organisations, head 
teachers, and garden clubs 
throughout the country in reply 
to the Duke of Norfolk’s appeal 
for onion growers. * 

He asked for twenty thousand 
boys and girls’ to provide sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen with more 
onions without encroaching on 
the civilian quota. Twenty or 
more young people could cultivate 
a quarter of an acre of land; a 
thousand clubs could raise 
between 2000 and 3000 tons. The 
crop could be sold to the Services 


at controlled prices and the pro¬ 
ceeds given to the Red Cross 
Agriculture Fund. 

Among the. first volunteers 
were the Girls Grammar "Schools 
at Tiverton and Erdington (near 
Birmingham), and the Strood 
School at Street, Somerset. 

Agricultural Committees, Parks 
Committees, and Allotment Asso¬ 
ciations have offered advice to 
new clubs, and seeds are avail¬ 
able from the Red Cross Agricul¬ 
ture Fund for those unable to get 
them locally. Rarely has a war¬ 
time food production effort got 
off with such a splendid start. 
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THE ENDURING 
CHINESE 

An American lady writes that 
the sum total of sutlering and 
accumulated misery in- China is-- 
well nigh overwhelming, but, on 
the other hand, the heroism and 
courage of the Chinese and their 
ability to find a way is stimu¬ 
lating and encouraging: 

“Things cost more than 29 
times as much as they did in ~ 
1937, before the war,” she says. 

*: Servants feel the pinch of high 
prices, and suddenly leave one 
household to take another job 
where tfages- arc a little higher. 
Those of you who have running 
water laid on can hardly realise, 
for example, the inconvenience 
of having all water carried, and 
all drinking water lugged about a 
quarter of a mile’ uphill, or ouy 
predicament when the water- 
carrier walks out without warn¬ 
ing.” ■ . . ’ ■ ' 

LET US SING 

. A few days ago passengers^in a 
heeds bus had the rare experience 
and the great thrill of hearing four 
Welshmen singing magnificently, 
four young, sailors on the top of 
the bus. They sang song after 
song, and ended, up with Land of 
My Fathers. - 

“It's a long time since I heard 
singing like that; it’s done me 
good!” said a passenger, and we 
can well believe it. 

THE SENSITIVE MICROBE 

A humble microbe has joined 
in the search for oil in the 
United .States. - 

After considerable research 
this microbe (Bacterium alii- . 
phaticum liquefaciens by name) 
has been found to be very sensi¬ 
tive to certain gases given off by 
petroleum.. A - hole several feet * 
deep is dug in ground beneath 
which ' petroleum deposits are 
suspected, and at the bottom of 
the -hole a vessel containing 
bacteria is suspended. The top 
of the hole is then sealed and 
opened again after some weeks, 
when the vessel is removed and 
taken to a laboratory. 

Petroleum deposits lie at very - 
great depth, but some of the 
hydrocarbon gases make their 
way up through the earth, and 
scientists can tell from ' the 
condition of the bacteria whether 
these gases are present. 

There is a name for this new 
method. of finding oil: 'it is 
gcomicrobiological prospecting, so 
that if -we are explaining it all to 
our friends we may say that t 
Alliphaticum Liquefaciens has ‘ 
gone out on a geomicrobiological, 
prospecting expedition. 



Dogs Becoming Wild? 

We are informed that the 
National Farmers Union is per¬ 
turbed because there are many 
dogs which have either .been 
turned .loose by their owners , or 
have been left behind by soldiers 
moving from camp to camp. 

In some cases these dogs have 
formed small packs and are raid¬ 
ing farms and poultry runs. 
Running wild, they are becoming 
as crafty as foxes, and are capable 
of doing much destruction of 
valuable food. It appears to be a 
reversion to a not very remote 
ancestry. - ^ 

SHOPPER-IN-GENERAL 

We hear of a woman in a 
London suburb who, too old for 
the Call-up, daily, does her good 
deed as a volunteer. 

She calls regularly at busy 
households where help is scanty 
and does the shopping for them. 
Calling on each family in turn,- 
she obtains the ration books and 
goes ,to the shops to collect her, 
series of orders, returning with 
the goods at the end of her 
round. She has neither horse 
nor car for her mission, but an v 
old pram, and with this she toils 
laden on her round, cheerful and 
satisfied ’that she is contributing 
her mite. 


Seeing Our Wheels Go Round 


rjhiE British Council -is always 
fertile in good ideas of many 
kinds. One which strikes us very 
favourably is now being carried 
out with the promise of important 
results for the future. 

Sixty Polish officers have been 
given special leave from their 
Service duties here, to study our 
ways of government, and see if 
we have anything they can take 
home with them when the war is 
over.. These men will occupy high 
offices in the Polish State after 
the war, and the Polish Govern¬ 
ment in Britain has asked for 
facilities which may help them to 
prepare for their high duties and 
responsibilities. 

They have visited our police 
and higher criminal courts, our 
food offices, and other administra¬ 
tive centres. . They have had a. 
most interesting course of three 


days at St Pancras Town Hall, 
where they studied the municipal 
work of one of our most progres¬ 
sive local authorities. 

How many of us knew anything 
about Poland before thik war 
began? The man in the street 
had heard of Moscow, but what 
did he know of Warsaw,'a town 
just as ancient and famous, and 
not .much smaller? We knew 
little about Poland and the Poles, 
and the Poles knew little about 
us. Now mutual knowledge, 
respect,- and affection has been 
cemented in the brotherhood of 
arms. It is only .fitting, there¬ 
fore, that we should open the 
gates of our'government system to. 
these keen and gallant soldier- 
students, who are paying us the 
undoubted compliment of wishing 
to see how we make our 
administrative wheels go round. 


A PEEP AT AUSTRALIA 

This peep at North-Eastern 
Australia , still within the possi¬ 
bility of attack by the Japs, is 
from one of our last letters from 
a CN reader at Cairns in 
Queensland. 

'J’he sugar cane is ready to cut, 

and the crushing season has 
begun, but we have not enough 
men to harvest the crop, and 
climatic conditions make it a 
difficult job for women. Although 
it is rough work, we have just 
heard of two farmland daughters 
who have cut their own cane and 
planted a fresh crop at Gordon-' 
vale, their father and brothers 
all being in' military service. 

Several days ago there were 
bush fires at the back of our 
home, y and I was sorry to see 
dozens of birds flying around, 
darting into the smoke as if-in 
quest of something. I was afraid 
there were nestlings perishing in 
the flames, and that the parents 
were’ trying to rescue them, but 
on closer observance I noticed 
- myriads of insects flying upwards 
from the fire, and was relieved 
to know that the birds were 
enjoying an easily gotten feast. 

GREENS 

There is no longer any fear of 
Britain running short of green 
vegetables this winter. The 
plentiful supply grown on British 
farms is expected to last another 
eight weeks. Before the war 
Britain imported a million tons of 
green vegetables a year. This year 
farmers have met not only this 
demand and a 30 ’per cent in- - 
crease, but have a surplus to carry 
over to the Spring. 

WHAT SUGGESTION 
MIGHT DO 

I wonder how many drinkers, 
whether treaters or treated, really 
approvb of this custom. Although 
the Home Secretary has declared 
^against a renewal of the no- 
treating order of the last war, still 
the Government might try the 
unmeasured power of. suggestion. 
They have; been doing it with 
much success -in the case of all 
sorts of -saving. If only a new 
fashion were started by the in¬ 
direct means of condemning an 
old custom it might survive-after 
the war. The Bishop of .Liverpool 


Silk of Lebanon 

Dear Editor, I was interested 
in the picture “ Silk of Lebanon ” 
because in 1936 I drove north 
from Beirut and we saw bundles, 
of small tree trunks, and was told 
that they were ^ulberry trees 
that had been pulled up because 
it was ho longer profitable for the 
people to continue the silk indus¬ 
try, owing to the competition of 
the Japanese trade in silk. The, 
Jap silk was so much cheaper 
than any made in Syria. The 
people were turning to growing 
citrus fruits instead. 

I am very glad to know that 
they are again returning to the 
old silk industry. 

Miss R. C. Hindley 

FINE CARS ARE 
COMING WITH PEAGE 

A well-known American, motor 
car designer, Mr William B. 
Stout, says that after the war 
the motor dar industry will be 
revolutionised by the lessons the 
industry is learning from the 
building of planes. Among his 
prophecies are that cars will be 
half the weight of today, that 
engines will’be air-cooled and in 
the rear of the car, and that 
higher-powered cars will do 30 to 
50 miles on a gallon of'petrol. 

He also predicts that plastics 
will be used much^more freely, 
and that cars will be wider, with 
sliding doors, indirect lighting, 

• and puncture-prcof tyres. 


WHAT DOES 
MONEY MEAN? 

We congratulate his Majesty’s 
Judges'- on their decision that 
the law shall no longer be a 
'“hass” in its interpretation of 
.the word. “Money” in last wills 
and testaments. '-V 

A long list of judicial decisions 
had established .that if John 
Smith made a will in which he 
left, his “money ” to someone, 
that bequest related solely- to 
money in the form of cash and 
not to wealth in general. Under 
this decision it was sought 1 to 
upset the plain wishes^ of a lady 
who had left all her‘“money,” 
as she put it, to her nephews 
- and nieces, the result of the 
upsetting being that they would 
have received not all her 
property, as she meant by usihg ' 
’ the word money, but only the 
cash at her bank! 

We are indeed glad that the 
House of . Lords, sitting in its 
judicial capacity as the final 
Court of Appeal; has held that 
the lady meant to leave her 
nephews and nieces all she had. 

A LITTLE PIT’S 
GOOD DEED 

, The miners do not all work at 
great collieries.- Some dig coal in 
little pits, and one of the smallest 
of all is the Streetfieid Qolliery 
near Sheffield, where Mr John 
Joseph Worrall and six other men 
are producing about 80 tons of 
coal a week. The coal mine has 
one horse to pull the cages up 
the shaft, CO feet deep; and all the 
clerical work is done by Mr Worrall. 
Inspectors of mines say that this 
pit is safe, and excellently run. 

VALLEYS THICK 
WITH CORN 

Although there is partial 
famine • in Europe, in India, in 
China, and- in Russia, North 
America is overflowing with corn. 

In North America last year 
enough food was produced for an 
additional 20 million people, and 
wheat is being stored in dance- 
halls and spare bedrooms. There 
are so many pigs in Ohio, we 
have been'assured, that “you can 
hardly put your foot to the ground 
without hearing a squeal.” 

Shortage of shipping no doubt 
accounts for much good food 
accumulating in the world at the 
wrong places. It may be remem¬ 
bered how in peace, after the 
last war, there was such a 
slump that American, Canadian, 
Australian, and other farmers 
burnt grain they >could not sell, 
and killed their animals because 
they were not worth trans¬ 
porting. We must surely prevent 
that occurring again by organis¬ 
ing world distribution. 


Gyles Mackrell of Galeutfa 


0ne of .the most romantic stories 
of this amazing war isthe tale 
of how Gyles Mackrell of Cal¬ 
cutta won his George Medal. - 
Certainly our George Medal 
stories, from the" 19-year-old 
London typist Sonia Straw, back 
in 1940, to the most recent records 
of many-coloured heroism and 
glorious devotion, will last us for 
generations. Boys and girls of 
the future are going to be lucky 
in the books they read about our 
most glorious hour ancf the days 
and months.and years which fol¬ 
lowed it so worthily. 

. But Gyles Mackrell, the Great 
Shikar, led a herd of elephants 
from India into Burma, across 
the mighty Shaukan Pass’ to 


rescue 200 refugees from the 
advancing Japs. 

He took a route which everyone 
said could never be traversed at 
all.- He got his elephants across, 
a flooded river with a bed of shift¬ 
ing boulders. He himself was 
down with fever when he reached 
the groups to be rescued, and 
they were in sorry plight. But 
the sick and helpless were fed 
and doctored and then he got 
his elephants moving again on 
the homeward journey. Needless 
to say, he “finished the job.’’ 

Now he is back at his own daily 
work. Maekfell of Calcutta does 
not think he has done anything 
out of the ordinary. He is that 
kind of man. 
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NURSERY SCHOOLS 

.There are now 750,006 children 
in nursery and infant schools, 
but the Nursery School Associa¬ 
tion isfar from satisfied.- It 
aims at free nursery schooling 
for all children over two whose 
parents desire it, and the bring-. 
ing, of the education and welfare 
of all children from infancy 
upwards under a single ministry. 
This would call-for thousands of 
extra teachers. 

The Rivals Must 
Keep Fit 

J7 veryb 00v knows that the 
gallant Montgomery,-at the 
head of his victorious army, is 
~a non-smoker and a teetotaller, 
and now comes the news that 
his great adversary, Rommel, 
whose doirigs have also astonished 
the world,‘is another of .these 
queer fellows .who^can manage 
without beer or Ctobacco. Yet 
even teetotalism is not enough, 
and we know which of these 
keen rivals is winning. 

100 People Blinded 
By Hitler 

Jt is wickedness enough, and 
too much, for ■ any man to 
rob one human being of his 
precious sight in a world so 
beautiful a^ this, but Adolf 
Schicklgruber, whom we may 
call King of the Thugs, has so' 
far blinded one hundred. British 
civilians in his war on women 
and children. ■ * 

He is the first man iri the 
world’s history ever to declare 
war on civilian populations, and 
this is one of the grim, triumphs 
he has ^achieved .so far in this 
country. 

. © : 

Sunday Work, 

\We congratulate the Minister 
of Labour for giving his 
" emphatic support ” to the 
factory inspector who prosecuted 
a munitions firm for allowing 
five girls to work on Sunday as 
well as the other days of tlie 
week. It is high time that all 
employers realised, that regula-' 
lions made for the protection 
of . women workers, should be 
obeyed. > 


The Great Road 
Tragedy 

"JTie Tragedy of the Roads, 
„ which grows worse and 
worse for our children;: is now 
so grave that it is calculated 
that one in twenty of our 
children will have met with a road 
accident during its .school life. 

It is a scandal of which the 
whole nation should be ashamed, 
and fpr which careless drivers, 
should be sent to penal servitude. 

Two Budgets a Year 

Dlanning. against slump is a 
main point in a big scheme 
suggested by Lever Brothers. 
Their purpose is to suggest 
means to smooth out the alter¬ 
nate booms and depressions 
which create* so much unemploy¬ 
ment and misery. 

The method advocated by them 
is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should prepare every 
year not one Budget but two. 
The ordinary Budget would- be 
framed to meet standing current 
expenditure out of current 
revenue. The - extraordinary 
Budget would meet such capital 
expenditures as might be desir¬ 
able to take up the slack of 
depression, and 221 spending 
money ' on works of ‘ national 
importance to create employ¬ 
ment and stimulate trade. 

It is usged that such special 
expenditures would -set up a 
cycle of employments which 
would counteract the slumps in 
their reaction upon all industries, 
© 

HOMES FOR JEWS ,• 

t is welcome new T s that Pales¬ 
tine is to open its doors to 
nearly 30*000 Jewish children. 
Four thousand are to go from 
Bulgaria.* snatched with the con¬ 
sent pf ,the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment from the clutches of the 
Nazi Beast, and 500 are to go 
from Rumania and Hungary. 
Other arrangements are to be 
‘made bringing the number up to 
the total for whom there is 
still room in Palestine under the 
5-year plan ending next year.' 

All this is good, but there are 
millions of people who will 
be glad to learn that a Jewish 
colony can be set up in North 
Africa when the Nazis and all 
their infamies are cleared out. 


I 


Under the Editor's Table 


Animals’, at the Zoo 
, are rationed. The 
giraffes are making food, 
go a 'Jong wav, 

Q ‘ ' . 

Umbrellas are to have ; 

' prices fixedv But ■ 
they can still he put up.. f 
- 0 

A psychologist asks 
* us to believe that 4 
snub-nosed people often 
forget appointments. 
But surely their noses 
turn up ? 

• 0 -. ,, . 

J he feeding of the 
troops depends on 
the messing officer . And 
he .mustn't mess about. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If fuel saving 
spreads like 
wildfire 


JJany businesses have 
been wound up 
since the war -started. 
Our watchmaker’s has 
run down. -, ; ’ 

B 

People still'like to go 
to ihc' fair.' But 
they cairt go when it is 
dark. * * 

• ■ V . 

B 

A^ter- school play 
centres are -to. be 
provided.* The children 
who go. to them w r ill be 
after play. . * • 

e 

Uand-girls prefer 
short hair . A good 
crop. ' . 


A Message to All 
Americans 

This good message is issued by 
a well-known firm in New York. 
'There was a dream—that 
* men could one day speak 
the thoughts of their own 
choosing. 

»* There was a hope—that men 
could one day stroll through 
streets at evening unafraid. 

'There was a prayer—that 
each could speak to his own 
God in his own church. 

That dream, that hope, that 
prayer became America L 
Great strength, youthful heart, 
vast'-enterprise, hard work 
'made it so. * «. 

Now that same America, is y 
the dream, the hope, the 
prayer of the world. Our free¬ 
dom is its dream’. .Our strength 
is its hope. Our swift race 
against time'is its prayer. 

We must not fail the world 
now. We must not fail to share 
our freedom with it afterwards. 
Keep singing, keep working, 
and J?ight for America. 

© 

The Man Who Whistled 

r JTiE warning to beware' of loose 
talk' applied not to those 
who sat in a railway compart¬ 
ment bound West, for they had 
nothing to say. 

They might \ have been the 
traditionally reserved passengers 
of pre-war days, for. only an 
occasional cough or the crack¬ 
ling of a newspaper broke the 
silence. 

The train rumbled on, and at 
length a man in a corner began 
to whistle. It was a pretty little 
tune.' It sounded like the blithe 
song of a.bird on a cold, drab 
dawn. The passengers stared at 
him, but said nothing. 

Presently the whistling ceased, 
only to - trcgin afresh,- then a 
pause and on again. One ,pas- 
senger at least felt like protest¬ 
ing, but politeness kept him silent. 

- The train slowed down and 
the ■' whistler rose to his feet. 
A man in the .opposite corner 
helped him to leave Jhe train, 
for he was blind and had lost 
both hands. 

© 

SELF CONTROL 

^rciibishop Temple has been 
asking us to consider the 
real happiness and value to our¬ 
selves and others of a life ruled 
by our personal self-control. 

In Paul’s list of the fruits 
of the spirit the last Of the nine 
is self control. The Archbishop 
tdls us that we cannot drink our 
way to victory, and we cannot 
win the w T ar by letting* ourselves 
, go morally. 

It seems that it is up to the 
British people to guard against 
these two great social evils, and 
then go out. a happier and fitter 
nation to fight the devils’of the 
world. . 

■ © 

JUST AN IDEA 
When the world wearies and 
■ society ceases there is always the 
garden , as one of our novelists says. 


The Children 



A Cup of Coffee 


The wandering coffee-seller is a familiar 
sight in the streets of Did Jerusalem 


The Rooks Evacuate 


Jt was as noisy aS a fair in the 
rookery the other morning, 
writes a Cornish correspondent. 
The birds had gathered for the 
usual parleys that precede thfi 
earnest housekeeping activities 
of Spring. 

In earlier hours the bare twigs 
of the tree-tops, among which 
great cradles were swinging, 
were silhouetted against the sky 
)ike fairy lattice-work, with dark 
forms moving here and 'there; 

Then there came a-flapping 
and a-fluttering of many wings, 
and presently. the familiar rural 
sound, Caw-Caw-Caw, announced 
that the business of the day was 
beginning. " Soon the air was 
filled with throaty voices. 

About the old nests the birds 
lingered, toying with the sticks. 


that had been^ sadly disarranged 
by the storm; but although they 
were very, talkative and there 
was much ado they made no at¬ 
tempt to repair their damaged 
nurseries. ' 

Suddenly the conference 
ended, and the black * colony 
trailed off across the fields. 
When they came back some 
hours later they avoided the old 
tree in which they had held 
their discussions, and settled in 
neighbouring elms; and that 
night, 1 in the gale; dead twigs, 
branches, and the ruins of 
deserted homesteads came tumb¬ 
ling down. Another squally 
night, and the old elm' itself lay 1 
on the ground. ' 

It seemed, to us all that the 
rooks knew disaster was at hand; 


Two Mighty Ships 


Though security reasons impose' 
silence about their move¬ 
ments, we know from the 
American newspapers that our 
two greatest ocean liners, the 
Queen Mary and the Que^n 
* Elizabeth, are playing a big part 
in the war. Now an ^insurance 
report from the Auditor-General 
makes it clear that they have 
been in continuous service. 

The Queen Mary, of 73,000 
, tons, was by far the biggest liner 
in the world until her sister-ship 
. was launched in 1938. The first 
voyage of the Queen Elizabeth 
was in March 1940. Even then 
we had learned to keep our* 
mouths shut, and though thou¬ 
sands of Clydesiders saw her off 
on her fir^l adventure across the 
, Atlantic to New York nobody said 
a word. 

are told that - the Queen * 
Mary is insured for five and a 
quarter million pounds. The 
Queen Elizabeth, which is a little 
bigger, is insured for six millions.’ 

What stories these ships- will 
have.to.tell of their adventures 


when the war is over and they 
^are again plying the trade of 
peacej *And not these alone. 
The little ships whose first great 
glory was Dunkirk, the Golden 
Eagle dear to Margate trippers, 
with so many others, have written 
their epics in letters of imperish-J 
able glory. - ' 

And what of those which went 
go magnificently to a fighting 
end? Who will write another 
Ballad of the Revenge to tell 
future generations of the Jervis, 
Bay and Captain Fegan? Here 
are tales for our poets ready to 
hand. 

We .hope that .when, in the 
future, holiday-makers hurry up 
the waiting gangway for a holi¬ 
day cruise they will think it not 
only a pleasure but an honour to 
tread the decks of the gallant 
ships which fought with the 
Royal Navy in the war for the 
world’s freedom. The passengers 
themselves will no doubt have 
played their own part .in the 
struggle. That will be their link 
with the graceful shins they love. 
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Norman Angell on 
War and Peace 

We gave last week some views of Nobel Prize winners, 
speaking^ in New Yorkthis week we give the views of 
another of them, our old friend Norman Angell, who has 
not yet seen the broken windows of his office looking down 
so pathetically on the battered Temple Gardens. This is 
from Sir Norman \s speech at the dinner we reported last week. 

A gathering like this reminds How* did this most learned of 


us that this is the most, 
scientific,, the most learned of 
all the generations which men 
have ever known. *" Yet all its 
science, and all its learning, has 
not enabled it to prevent the 
most destructive, the moat cruel, 
the most appalling outburst of 
violence, threatening the whole 
earth, which men have ever 
known. 

We face a condition in which 
90 per cent of mankind stand in 
mortal peril from the violence of 
the 10 per cent, for, after all, 
Germany and Japan together do 
not represent in manpower and 
resources rhor^ than about 10 
per cent of the world they 
menace. „ 

How, comes it that the 10 are 
thus able to put the 90 in deadly. 
danger—danger of their free¬ 
doms and welfare, their bodies 
and their souls? The answer, of 
course, is that the 90 have so 
failed of unity that the relatively 
tiny minority could destroy them 
in detail; a little gang of ruthless 
men could' overcome 20 nations 
because when one wfis attacked 
the others remained indifferent. 
The minority could therefore 
apply what Mr Churchill* has 
called the simple and deadly plan 
of one by one. 

This is the most hackneyed, 
the most obvious, the most 
platitudinous, tiresome, of all the ! 
truths concerned with our 
present situation. It is also the 
most important and the most 
-ignored; it was yesterday, and 
may. * be again tomorrow', the 
most passionately repudiated and 
denied. It is useful to consider 
for a moment why it w r as repudi¬ 
ated. 

I am, of course, merely re¬ 
minding you of history, the 
history of this strange fact that 
tlie most learned, the most 
scientific of all the generations 
of men, persisted in denying the 
most • elementary perhaps, Of all 
the social truths: that if the 
most vital ri^ht of all, the right, 
to life, whether of persons or of 
states, the right not to be. 
tortured, killed, destroyed, is not 
defended collectively by society 
as a whole, then it cannot in the 
long run bd defended at all. 

^ Better Future For 

" 'Jhe proposal to improve the 
conditions of the catering 
industry is rousing hostility in 
Parliament and in the trade. . 

The Bill introduced by Mr 
Bevin proposes to set up a Wages 
Commission of seven members 
who will have power to examine 
the conditions of the trade 
’(wages, welfare, holidays, tips) 
and make any suggestions for 
improvement. 

The opponents of the Bill 
declare That an inquiry should 
take place before legislation is 
passed, and deny that the 
workers are badly treated. About 
T)0 Conservative M Ps have 
joined forces to oppose the Bill. 

Most people, we think, will 
agfee that there is great need for 
some improvement in the life of 
the workers in our hotels, not 


all the generations come to deny 
this most self-evident truth? 

After the last w’ar there were 
some df us w ho said: Hence¬ 
forth we must defend each other. 
If one member of the corporate 
body of civilisation is the.victim 
of lawless violence, then that, 
body as a whole, led by its most' 
powerful elements, must-come, to 
the aid of the victim, to the end 
•that he shall be saved to come 
to ’our aid if the need should 
arise. - 

We were told that you could 
never get peace by coercion, 
though in the circumstances 
coercion meant defending the 
victim of aggression so that he 

‘ could not be coerced. We were 
told that the way to get peace, 
between nations w T as to settle the 
differences between them, which 
is much the same as saying that 
the way to get peace within the 
nation is to ,compose all the 
differences which divide the 
parties within it: Conservative, 
Labour, Tory, Radical, . Re¬ 
publican, Democrat*, Socialist, 

- Capitalist. We do not -want to 
compose such differences. Pro¬ 
gress and freedom are born of 
them. What w r e do want is that 
they shall not ^ be resolved by 
violence; by parties attempting 
to,Jmpose their programmes by 
arms. And this we achieve by a 
common defence of the Constitu¬ 
tion, coming to the aid of. any 
party victim of armed violence. 

To prevent that is not going to 
be easy. It is going to be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult. History, experi¬ 
ence, would seem to show that it 
is the most difficult of all the 
tasks to which men can set their 
hands. Probably it' cannot be 
done at all unless we put it first— 
put it first, not because it is the 
only Thing men need do, but 
because unless it is done all other 
objectives will be put in jeopardy. 
We did not put it first at the last 
peace T makmg. We put the de¬ 
mands of nationalism, economic 
and ideological, historical resent-. 
ments, special national interests, 
the immediate short-term con¬ 
cern of each nation,* away ahead 
of this purpose. 

We are not putting this purpose 
first now. 

the Catering Trade? 

less than in the hotels them¬ 
selves. They should be better 
paid, better fed, better housed, 
and allowed more rest and 
holidays. It is a scandal that the 
rich hotels should leave it to 
th?ir customers to pay their 
servants: what would be said if 
we were expected to tip the shop 
assistant every time we buy:” a 
handkerchief? 

That, however, 'is by no means 
the worst grievance of the trade 
(if the trade considers'it a griev¬ 
ance); far more urgent is a 
thorough overhauling of the 
conditions of life among the 
workers. We ourselves have often 
been unhappy in a first-class 
hotel because of our knowledge 
of the mean way in which they 
live who make life so pleasant for 
others. • v . 
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The Eulogy of'Every Man 


In Quiet Truth Appears 


I 


A Simple Plan 

J/am a plain and very simple 

* man, 

And also have a very simple plan: 

I love the . summer’s . beauty, 
warmth, and light. 

But never quarrel with a winter’s 
night. 

I do not curse the cold and 
stormy weather, . 

But wear a warm and cosy coat 
of leather ; . 

Nor do I spoil the sacred gift of life 

Biy nursing petty hatred, greed, 
or strife. 

I love life’s -sunshine, music, 
charm, and song, 

But still can smile and sing when 
things go wrong ; 

I never strike or fight a five- 
barred gate, 

Nor do Iworry or complain of fate. 

I take with thanks and in 
humility 

Whatever God may choose to 
offer me ; 

For what am I and my - poor 
life’s endeavour . f • 

Compared to all that will remain 
for ever ? E. Oxburgh 


n the* crowded train, two of us 
began to discuss poetry. Wo 
were stranger^ at first, but I 
noticed he hail a Golden Treasury 
by him,'and that broke the ice. 
He said what was to me a 
notable thing about Gray’s 
Elegy. - ' - * ' -■ 

’* To me,”, he said, ’’ this poem 
lias become specially significant 
in;the war. Not that it is a com¬ 
mentary on death ; it is, as I 
see it, a song in praise of the 
potential fullness and richness of 
life in England ;, it speaks of 
capacities ancf heroisms hidden 
beneath smocks and -overalls, 
concealed by lowliness of duty, 
submerged by poverty of cir¬ 
cumstance. / ' 

* ’’The rich ore is there, treas¬ 
ures of darkness, and in the 
Battle of Britain we have seen 
how. rich the ore is, and how 
strong and large the Treasures. 
Village Hampdens have poured 


forth from the pastures to with¬ 
stand the tyrant who would shut 
the gates of mercy, on mankind; 
and mute, inglorious Miltons have 
revealed their souls and made 
noble the voice of Britain. The 
Elegy is the Eulogy of Every 
Man, the Hymn of the Ordinary 
Citizen ready with dgep, shy 
reserve of power to facc^the test, 
and to overcome, when stern 
tidings call. We never know tire 
human wealth in the characters 
of bur people until the challenge 
and the crucible/' 

While the stranger spoke I 
was recalling some stalwarts in 
my native Weardale, men of the 
quality, ” the hidden peerage ” 
Gray commemorates in his Elegy. 
George Race of Westgfitc used 
to say that once he called ait a 
lonely farmstead among the 
moors and found "the shepherd 
reading Plato in the original 

Sydney Walton» 


Mine Be a Cot Beside a Hill 


|n troubled water you can 
scarce see ‘your face ; or see 
it very little, till the water be 
quiet and stand still. So in 
troubled.times you can sec little 
truth. When times are quiet 
and settled, then truth appears. 

Sir John Selden 


THE FAIREST LIVES 

The .fairest lives, in my opinion, 
are those which regularly 
accommodate themselves to 
the common and human model 
without miracle, without ex- 
travagance. Montaigne 

Man is More Than Breath 

N o man can stand in the tropic 
* forests without feeling that 
they are temples filled with the 
various productions of the. God of 
Nature, and that there is more in 
man than'tlic breatli of his body. 

^ Charles Darwin 

Prayers For the Day 

MORNING 

Thank God for a restful, 
peaceful night, 

For strength which comes with 
morning light; 

Thank God for sleep’s renewing 
power 

And courage given to match the 
hour. 

NOON 

T ord, what a chastened people 
we should be 

Who live the glorious dawn of 
peace t<#> see ! 

May all who. enter through that 
golden gate 

Their lives to The<? for all time 
dedicate ! * . 

NIGHT 

(^raxt us Thy gift of sleep this 
night. 

That we may rise with morning 
. Jight 

Refreshed, renewed, our- work 
- to do 

And in Christ’s steps our way 
pursue. David Elf aye 


be a cot beside the hill ; 
a A beehive’s hum shall 
soothe my ear ; 

A willowy brook that turns a 
mill 

With many a fall shall linger 
near. 

The swallow oft beneath my 
thatch 

Shall twitter from her clay-built 
nest; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the' 
latch 

Aqd share my' meal/ a welcome 
guest. 

Good Courage in a Bad Cause 

Tjie worst cause has- often been 
illustrated with the most heroic 

virtues. Bishop Stubbs 


Around my ; ivied porch shall, 
spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks 
the dew ; 

And. Lucy at her wheel shall 
sing 

In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village church among the 
trees,• 

Where first our. marriage-vows 
were given. 

With merry peal shall swell the 
breeze 

And point with taper spire to 
heaven. Samuel Rogers 

CALLING IN VAIN 

/^JproRTUNiTY. comes in vain to 

^ the man who is unprepared. 

Writer unknown 



THIS ENGLAND 


The parish church of St Neots, sometimes 
called the Cathedral of Huntingdonshire 
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Riches of the Congo For _aii in the 
the Cause of Freedom 


Tha Children's Newspaper, February 20, I94J 


YY/Hile we eagerly look forward to the food and ihaterial which 
will come to-the Allies from North Africa we must not 
forget how great 'is the’ debt we’ owe the Belgian Congo, which, 
has been pouring its wealth into the common cause since the 
Nazis attacked Belgium. 


This tropical country,-which is ' 
a twelfth of the African con¬ 
tinent in extent and eighty times 
as big as Belgium, has pooled all 
its resources in the cause of 
victory and freedom. A little 
book on Belgian Africa's Total 
War has just been issued by the 
Belgian Information Office <25 
Eaton Place, London, SW1) 
which.sets out with pictures and 
- clear diagrams what the Congo 
is contributing to the Allies. . 

Not* only did her small army 
make a journey of 2000 miles to 
help in’ the conquest of Abys¬ 
sinia, where it captured 15,000 
prisoners, ^ but the colony' pays 
for all the Belgian troops in this 
country and elsewhere, and has 
raised £250,000 for 48 planes, 
each bearing'the name of some-, 
one famous in the history of the 
Congo. 

The colony is rich in mines, 
forests, plantations, and animal 
life, and when the war began wa~s 
exporting goods 'to the value 
of £13,000,000 a year. Three- 
quarters of * its markets dis¬ 
appeared with the fall of Belgium, 
but the people -of the Congo ’ 
(there are only 30,000 whites) 
quickly adapted their trade to 
the new situation, giving priority 
to Britain's needs. 

Gold, copper, tin, diamonds, 
and vegetable oils are the chief 
products * exported, while there 
are many of the rarer materials . 
like radium, palladium, titanium, 


and^cerium. When the Japanese' 
captured the Dutch East Indies, 
Malaya, and Burma, the Congo 
redoubled its efforts, stepping in 
to fill as many of* the gaps as- 
possible. Before the war under 
2000 tons of smelted tin • .was 
exported;’the figure last year was 
about 20,000 tons, raising the 
Congo to the second place-in the 
world suppliers and providing 
the Allies with a quarter of their 
requirements. 

The production of rubber, for 
which the Congo forests were 
famous before' plantations were 
cultivated* in the Far East, is 
rapidly, being revived, so that if 
the war continues for a long 
time as much as ten per cent 
of the lOO'OOQ tons a year lost 
by Britain may * be replaced. 
Ground-nuts and the fruit of 
the palm are to provide 
margarine, soap, glycerine, and 
useful by-products; and the 
gum known as copal is available 
up to 17,000 tons a year. Silk¬ 
worms are bein'g bred, and 
already parachutes woven from 
Congo silk are used by the RAF. 

The Belgian Congo is indeed 
an * arsenal of democracy. 

CARELESSNESS 

The Police had to issue a 
warning recently at Hove that 
100 tablets of a highly-dangerous 
drug had been lost and should 
be returned if found. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Betty’s Music Lessons 

Jt was' no use for Betty to 
say she hated practising, 
she had to do it whether she 
liked it or not. 


It was bad enough at home, 
but when she went to stay 
with Gran and found that the 
hated lessons were to go on 
just- the same, she thought it 
was a great shame. - 

She told Grannie so. but 
Grannie only patted her hand 
and said: “My dear, life is 
full of things we . hate,^ but 
they have to be doneA And 
sometimes they bring their 
own reward. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if the piano hasn’t 
some little reward of its own 
tucked away,”. she added, 
twinkling. 

- Betty pouted, and went off 
to fetch her ball. She had no 
idea what Grannie meant, and 
she didn’t .trouble to think. 

A very naughty idea had 
come into her • head. Why 
practise at all? Practise- 
time was Grannie’s shopping¬ 
time; she’d never know. 

And so’for four days Betty 
never opened the piano at all. 
Grannie asked no questions. 
She was just the same kind, 
loving Grannie as ever, and at 
last Betty’s conscience began 
to worry her. * - 


She went slowly into the 
drawing-room and opened the 
piano. Whatever were-those 
four little packets lying on 
the keys? 

Fotfr little packets of sweets 
Betty knew at once what 



She practised for two hours 

they meant. Four little re¬ 
wards for tasks not done. 

Betty had never felt so 
mean in her life. I^ut she 
made up for it. She sat down 
and practised for two whole . 
hours that morning, and then 
she jumped up and ran and 
flung 7 .her • arms round 
Grannie’s neck. 


Day’s Work 

■\Y E have become used-to the - 
spectacle of reporters ‘ and ’ 
photographers coolly proceeding 
about their work in the height of - 
battle by land and sea. These 
newspaper people of today fear 
> nothing, and death has taken its 
toll of them on many fronts. 

We have also become used to 
women sharing .the perils of war, 
and meeting them with the same 
'Calm and staunch devotion as 
the men. All the same, the 
news of Margaret Bourke- 
White’s latest ^adventures con¬ 
tains a special thrill for us. Miss 
Bourke-White, a charming young 
American, is . a photographer 
with a real touch of genius; she 
has even succeeded in photo¬ 
graphing Josef Stalin, perhaps 
the most difficult subject in the 
world today for a camera. 

She seems to have been every¬ 
where and photographed every¬ 
thing worth photographing; and 
now she has been shipwrecked in 
a great liner carrying British' 
and American troops and nurses. 

Was she. alarmed when' the 
ship was torpedoed and set on 
•fire? We might as well ask 
whether the nurses, who went 
below to attend the stretcher 
cases in hospital as the troops 
took up their stations,' were 
alarmed. They did theij* job, 
and Miss Bourke-White did hers. 
She calmly took a series of 
action-shots of the whole dram¬ 
atic affair. 

A Bus Driver’s 
Views 

As ,bus drivers do y not often 
come into print, we pass on this 
note from one of them at a 
famous southern port. 

Dear Editor, Well may you 
ask: What sort of people are we? 

I am a bus driver. My con¬ 
ductor is ar/ex-Army man, having 
got- back from Dunkirk and been 
invalided out owing- to nerve 
trouble. He smokes about twenty 
to thirty cigarettes a day, yet 
‘ sometimes - says he wishes he 
didn’t. He is also short, of moneys 
at times, as he has a family to' 
keep. I offered to give him 
shilling for shilling an amount 
equal to what he would save if he 
would give up his “ fags ” for the 
next six weeks, but although this 
. would have enabled him to purr 
chase something he rather 
wanted he could not do i l —the 
' smoking habit had such a hold on 
him. , 

Yet this man was mentioned for 
his forethought when retreating 
to Dunkirk, in that he saved a 
supply of precious petrol. I think 
it is such a pity when such brave 
men are held under a spell by 
such habits. 

Please go on hitting at drink¬ 
ing, smoking, bettihg, and all evil 
things, and go on telling us, too, 
of all the good and kindly things 
which'are being done in the world 
today. - E. C, 

This Kind World 

A charming scene was wit¬ 
nessed at one of our ports not 
long ago. An officer of the Mer¬ 
chant, Navy had escaped from a 
torpedoed ship and was on his 
way to hospital, ill-clad on a very 
' cold morning. As he walked 
along the street a girl'went up to 
him, took off her coat .arid scarf, 
and gave them to the officer, 
hurrying away. 


The Partial Eclipse 
of the Moon 

How the Chaldean Saros Foretells It 

A partial eclipse of the Moon may "be witnessed early on 
Saturday morning, February 20, when the Earth’s 
shadow will cover 'about three-quarters of the Full»Moon, 
writes the C N Astronomer. 


. Soon after 5 am, when the 
Moon will be in the south-west 
§ky, a dark patch will be seen to 
begin to encroach on the left side 
of the lunar disc, .from the point 
indicated in the 'picture, TThis 
dark shadow is known as the 
utiibra, and it will follow a faint 
duskiness previously to be ob¬ 
served, known as the penumbra. 
This duskiness is due to the fact 
that only part of the Sun is hid¬ 
den from the Moon by the dark 
body of the Earth,, which of 
course.is intervening. 

The dark shadow will gradu¬ 
ally spread, to the right as the 
Moon' speeds deeper into it, until 
by. 6.38 am.it will have reached 
the mid-eclipse stage. The effect 
will then be very strange, with 
the so-called • Full Moon, appear¬ 
ing as a crescent inverted, with 
the cusps turned downwards in a 
way that we never see otherwise 
than in such an eclipse as this/ 

The spectacle will therefore be 
well worth looking for, and not 
until 8.13 a m will the last bit of 
the Moon emerge from the dark 
umbra of the Earth’s shadow; 
but by then the Moon will be 
very low in the west and about 
to set, which happens at 8.16 in 
the area of south-east England 
and London, and within • a few 
minutes elsewhere. 

An 18 -Year Cycle 

This partial eclipse is an 
almost exact repetition of the 
partial- eclipse which occurred 18 
years ago. Then, on February 8, 
1925, the Moon appeared exactly 
the same as we hope to see her 
on this occasion, with crescent 
inverted and almost precisely the 
same amount of her face hidden. 
The only difference is that in 
1925 the phenomenon was 
observed in the evening and 
lasted from 8.9 pm until 1L15 
p m, Greenwich Time; that is for 
3 hours, 6 minutes, as against 
3 hours, 13 minutes on this occa¬ 
sion. It will be seen that 18 years, 
11 days, ' and about * 8 hours, 
elapsed between the two eclipses;, 
the odd hours account for the 
fact that this coming eclipse 
occurs in the early morning 
instead of the late evening as in 


1925. Now, it is in the course of 
this 18-year period that'the Moon 
goes through a complete cycle of 
all her movements and comes 
back to almost precisely the same 
place relative *to the Earth and 
Sun. This circumstance ac¬ 
counts for all eclipses, of both 



Shading shows extent of the 

Moon obscured at mid-eclipse 

Sun and Moon, recurring after 
this interval, which7 however, 
may be 18 years, 10 days, and 
about-8 hours, if five leap-years 
happen to occur during the 18- 
year interval. * _ v 

This singular cycle of lunar 
motions has been known for at 
least 5000 years, ever since the 
time of the Chaldeans, who gave 
it the name of the Saros, by 
which it'is still known, and doubt¬ 
less always will be. This is there¬ 
fore another example of the way 
Astronomy links up the present 
with the very distant past. That 
ancient Chaldeari priest-astrono¬ 
mer-who first'used this name to 
describe this lunar cycle little 
thought that his word, Saros, 
would be used throughout a 
world then unknown, and that it 
would be .used for some thou¬ 
sands of ^years, at least, after 
Chaldea had become little more 
than a name. How true it is that 
: ideas are more' durable than 
empires! 

This knowledge of the Saros 
cycle of eclipses .was most valu¬ 
able to the priest-astronomers of 
the days long 'before Abraham. 
For they literally worshipped the 
celestial host, and were thus 
helped to foretell with precision 
certain most impressive events 
that were going to happen to 
• their , Sun-god and Moon-god. 
And of course any child can now 
do the same. G. F. M. 


How To Be Young at 100 


A friend sends us another name 
for the list of old teetotallers, 
one now 100 years old and still 
as active as many a man half his 
age. 

He is the Reverend D. F. A. 
Grahame, the oldest living gradu¬ 
ate of Oriel, Cecil Rhodes’s, 
college at Oxford, and is living 
out the evening of his life at the 
lovely town of Buxton. He attri¬ 
butes his long life largely to his 
good habit of walking, which, he 
always loved. 

' We hear that less than two 
years ago Mr Grahame got up in 
the middle of a moonlight night 
to ramble in one of his. favourite 
haunts, the.Goyt Valley. He has 
not smoked for 40 years'and has 
not ‘touched alcohol since his 
university days. 

Mr Grahame, y who Was a 
cousin of -the famous novelist 
Anthony Hope and a kinsman of 


Kenneth Grahame, has himself 
a distinguished achievement in 
literature to his credit, for he has 
put the Pilgrim’s Progress into 
verse. His churches have been at 
Malvern, where he was a curate 1 
at the Priory, at Brighton, at 
Croydon, at Little Amwell in 
Herts, at Reading, and at Brox- 
holme in Lincolnshire; and he 
has also been warden of the St 
Anne’s Beflehouses at Lincoln. 

A Beloved Daughter 

rpHE memory . of a beloved 
daughter has been enshrined 
in the foundation of scholarships 
in English Literature at Oxford 
University, and we can think of 
no nobler form of remembrance 
than to encourage a love of books. 
The gift is from Mr and Mrs P. 
Vaughan, who have presented the 
University with ten thousand 
pounds for the-purpose. 
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. The Children’s Newspaper, February 20. J943 


Craftsmen of the 
Mosquito 

What of Their Future? 

TThe fuselages of the Mosquito planes which attended the 
speechmaking of Goering and Goebbels on their tenth 
anniversary in Berlin were made at a place which we may call 
the Woodshop, and we may well believe that the furniture 
craftsmen there, old men of 70 and lads of 15, jumped for joy 
wheq they heard that their, planes had given Germany’s Chief 
Marshal and her Chief Prevaricator the fright of their lives. 


How will the Woodshop, and 
the other British furniture fac¬ 
tories which are doing such a 
splendid war job today, fare after 
the war? There was plenty of 
trouble in the furniture trade in 
the years .between the. wars. 
Trade had been hard hit' by 
foreign competition, from Japan 
and from ^Austria, from Germany 
and from Italy. Busings was 
■ poor, - unemployment was fife, 
wages were low. The employers 
were harassed, the meh were dis¬ 
contented, and (perhaps worst 
of all) the quality of British 
furniture was* deteriorating 
'steadily because customers sought 
the lowest-price article. 

A thousand pities that British 
furniture, which led the whole 
world in design, in beauty, style, 
finish, and sheer quality less 
than 200 years ago, should have 
so degenerated from its native 
greatness. The three immortal 
names of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and, Heppelwhitfe adorned 18th 
century England with a lustre 
unsurpassed. ’ Nowhqre in the 
world was such furniture to be 
found. 

Even today the furniture 
manufactured in that golden 


age is, from the point of view of 
endurance and fitness, “as good 
as new.” The lucky possessors 
of pieces of this period can boast 
of two centuries of daily wear 
for these precious possessions, and 
find them as-serviceable as ever.> 
The inheritors of that crafts¬ 
manship are to be found in 
'thousands at this moment; you 
may talk to them in the streets 
of. Hoxton and Shoreditch, inf 
Bucks and Surrey and Berks 
and Oxfordshire. The grand 
old English oak ‘ into which 
their great-great-grandfathers put 
their souls has largely dis¬ 
appeared from our forests, or 
remains in warped and twisted 
remnants; but oak can be 
planted again, cared for and 
tended, even though it takes a 
long time to grow. In .the mean¬ 
time there is our English beech, 
still unspoiled, and the new 
promise of chestnut and acacia. 

' Would it not be a grand thing 
if we could reward the ^makers 
of the Mosquito by ensuring 
that after the war there shall be 
better English' timber for the 
work of their -hands, and better 
"trade conditions to give them a 
new pride and joy in their craft? 


The Living Mosquito 


rpHE performances- of our new 
A aeroplanes, the Mosquitoes, 
fastest bombers in * the world, 
have led writers to describe them 
as stinging “like their insect* 
namesakes.” But real mosquitoes 
do not actually sting;, scientists 
tell us that they bite. 

The apparatus with which they 
perform' their surgery is one of 
the most astonishing combina¬ 
tions in nature. From the head 
of the female insect projects 
what seems to the naked eye a 
mere little bristle. That bristle is 
in reality a flexible sheath con¬ 
taining six pieces of living 
mechanism, all unpleasantly per¬ 
fect. 

There are two lancets which 
pierce the flesh, two toothed saws 
that enlarge the tiny wound, and 


a microscopic tube through which 
a highly irritative fluid is forced 
into the puncture to dilute. the 
blood and enable it to be drawn 
up by a second tube into the 
throat of the insect. It is when 
these complex operations are in 
progress that infected mosquitoes 
in tropical lands introduce into 
human blood germs that cause 
malaria, yellow fever, and other, 
deadly maladies. 

The Mosquito aeroplane is a 
marvel of scientific contrivance; 
the insect and^ its armament are, 
in their minuteness and .deadly 
efficiency, almost miraculous 
adaptations of organs to purpose, 
a grouping of parts and func¬ 
tions far more wonderful than 
the organ of the insect that 
merely stings. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are* details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 17, to Tuesday, February 23. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Golden 
Balls, a play-by Rodney Bennett.. 
,5.55 Players. 

Thursday, 5.20 Katawampus, 
-Episode 2- —Visitors’ Day and The 
Hunt. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six,, a new 
serial by Arthur Ransome con¬ 
cerning the adventures # of some 
young detectives on the Norfolk 
Broads. 5.40 Your Garden this 
Month, a discussion by some 
young gardeners and H. G. Fleet. 

. ’Saturday, , 5.20 Little Pearl 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


Heart, a play with music, by 
Kathleen Fidler. . ' 

Sunday, 5.20 Made from a Hazel 
Nut, a play adapted by Bea'Howe 
froni the story by Elizabeth 
Goudge; it concerns the early days 
of the poet Keats when, as a 
young man, he was articled to a 
London surgeon. 5.50 Consider 
the Birds, by Laurens Sargent— 
Number 4, Passenger Pigeons. 

Monday, 5.20 In the Rocky 
Mountains, a traveller’s tale by 
Bernard Newman. 5.30 Radio 
Jamboree,,.a Scout Programme in 
honour of B-P’s birthday, devised 
and produced by Douglas Clever- _ 
don. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Bog Trotters, 
a Peninsular War play by Major 
J. T. Gorman about a young Irish 
recruit and his remarkable horse 
St Patrick. 


The Trade Union 
Tomorrow 

THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 

Boy. You told me once that 
trade unions had done a great 
work for our people. When and 
why did they begin, and, what do 
they do? - 

Man. • The trade unions began 
when theTnvention of machinery 
set up a dividing line between 
capitalists 'and workmen. The 
workmen found it necessary to 
band ‘ themselves together 1 to 
secure decent wages and to resist 
bad conditions of employment: 
This was at the end of the 18th 
century, at the beginning of the 
Coal Era. At that time the em¬ 
ployers’ interests were uppermost 
to Parliament, which in 1799 and 
1800 passed Combination Laws 
making trade unions illegal. 

It is difficult now to believe that 
such an extremity of injustice 
could prevail—that* at one and the 
same time we wei*e found fighting 
the French Revolution abroad and 
fighting our own .wage-earners at 
home: The Combination Laws 

were not repealed until 1824, and 
it.was not until a third of the 
19th century had elapsed that the 
modern trade unions came into 
existence. 

Boy. So that trade unions 
have not really been very long at 
work? 1 

Man. .That is so. It was not 
until about 1890 that unskilled 
labourers Were organised in 
unions, and two men who have 
just died (John Burns at 85 and 
Ben Tillet at 82) took part in it. 
You can measure the strides that 
have been made by the fact that 
John Burns and Ben Tillett led a 
great London dock strike in 1889 
to obtain for the dock workers the 
miserable wage of 6 d an hour, 
earned irregularly. The fight was' 
won, but how remarkable that it 
should have been necessary! I 
remind you of this to help you to 
understand how recent was the 
rise of the wage-earner to reason¬ 
able conditions of life. • Those 
conditions he owes to trade 
unions, and so much absorbed 
were they in fighting for better 
wages that we need not wonder at. 
their neglect of other great issues, * 
such as the object of industry. 

Boy. Is it possible for a trade 
union to play a larger part in 
governing the*trade? 

Man. It seems possible that in' 
the long run nothing, can prevent 
all those who work in a trade from 
ruling it. - 

-Industry will become more and 
more imbued with the" principles 
of democracy; to 'var/ Abraham 
Lincoln’s * famous words, “'work 
must be done.by the people, for 
the people, under conditions ap¬ 
proved by the people.” Such a con¬ 
ception sees all the workers of an 
industry forming a parliament of 
that industry, and intelligently 
safeguarding its operations as 
agents of public welfare. At 
present we have the 'employers 
banded together to safeguard the 
employer’s interest, while on the 
other hand we see the wage- 
earners banded together to safe¬ 
guard their wages and conditions. 
There should surely in the end be 
unity in all . productive efforts, 
bringing peace , and prosperity to 
all. 

As Sir Stafford Cripps put it the 
other day, there should be a 
proper democratic partnership if 
after the war we are* to enjoy con¬ 
tentment and efficiency. This 
applies not only to owners and 
wage-earners, but to all the varied 
'management staffs, technicians, 
and scientists * engaged in an 
* industry. Why not revive the old 
Trade Guilds- as bodies vitally' 
interested in the welfare of* their 
members and in the honour and 
excellence of their products? The 
brotherhood of the trade—that is 
what we'may hope to see. 


KING PEANUT 

HThe peanut has vanished from our shpps with so many other 
A good things, but it is becoming of tremendous importance 
in America’s war economy. 

In 1941 the peanut- farms 
produced 98,905,000 pounds of oil, 
in addition to 2,209,000 pounds of 
margarine and 597,000 pounds cf 
oil for soap. 

On the farm in the. peanut 
belt the year’s work has just 
started, and is now almost con¬ 
tinuous through the year. Cotton 
comes'first and is usually all 
planted by the first of April; 
then comes peanut - planting, 
which runs from the beginning 
of April to mid-Mav. The pea¬ 
nut fits in beautifully, with 
cotton. It may .be planted on 
land where cotton was grown 
the previous year without the 
use of extra fertiliser. But the 
farmer must gamble with the 
weather. Planted too deep, a 
rainy season will rot the seed; 
planted too shallow, a dry spring 
will burn up -the seed. Replant¬ 
ing i*s necessary. Cultivation 
requires about the same amount 
of labour as cotton and in 
normal’^seasons alternates well 
with the work in the cotton fields. 

The threshing^ resembles the 
wheat harvests 'of the Middle 
West of America. The hay is 
-baled for cattle food and the 
nuts carried to the' shelling 
plants and mills. Here again the 
spread of labour is greater than 
the handling of cotton. Where a 
cotton gin employs from three to 
seven men for six weeks, a peanut 
mill employs from 50 to 200 
men, women, and girls. The nuts 
are graded and shelled and 
either sold to the food trade or 
put into oil stock. 

America is taking her peanut 
farming very seriously, so that 
the oil .cut off by the Japanese 
may be made up. The often 
despised little nut has now 
become a king among vegetables. 


Twenty* years ago the peanut 
was a titbit; today peanut 
products are to be found in every 
grocery store, every restaurant, 
every department store, every 
army . camp in America, on 
battleships and submarines—all 
thanks to the marvellous work 
the famous Negrp Dr George 
Carver did with it. 

The American war economy 
will probably find more uses for 
the peanut than for any other 
product grown.. As a food it 
could appear on every course of 
the menu from the soup to nuts. 
It is used in the manufacture of 
drugs, cosmetics, shaving cream,. 
soap, paints, explosives. It 
< fattens .pigs and cattle, and 
poultry. Even the peanut shells 
are used—for fuel, bedding, and 
plastics. 

The Department of Agriculture 
in Washington had foreseen a 
coming shortage of oil and has 
asked for an increase of a 
million and^a half acres each in 
the production of peanuts and 
soya * beans, .the two chief oil- 
producing crops. A goal of 'five 
million acres was set for southern 
American peanut growers, com¬ 
pared with less than two million 
acres planted in 1941. 

Last year 1500 ♦'million pounds 
of nuts were threshed, and the 
latest report of the Department 
of Agriculture 'estimates this 
year’s crop at 3000 millions. The 
increase was accomplished in 
spite of .a serious shortage of 
labour and equipment. And pea¬ 
nuts don’t just grow. They 
require both skill and months of 
hard labour. If is this extra 
labour, and the more continuous 
employment throughout' the year, 
which is bringing financial relief' 
to the people of the peanut belt. 



Yes—B.S.A. Bicycles are superb 
—for speed and. easy riding and 
strength. Every detail about them 
is perfect. But unfortunately in 
these days, of war, all bicycles are 
scarce—even B.S.A. That’s why 
you" may have to wait for yours. 
Just the same, get your parents to 
put one on order for you—a B. S. A. 
is something worth waiting for! 

THE BICYCLE YOU 

CAN’T BEAT 


You will receive a Catalogue if you send a id. Stamp to 
B.S.A. CYCLES. LTD. (DEPT. N 3 / 2 )» 


BIRMINGHAM, 11 
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COUPLE 

Waiter: What can ! get. you * 
now, sir? 

Diner 1 Pear. 

Waiter: One, sir? They are 
rather small! 

Diner: Pair. 

Waiter: Very good, sirt Shall 
I serve them whole? , 

Diner: Pare. ' 


Mystery 


Too Much For Jacko 



Mighty Hunter 

I'M going out a-hunting, 1 

* I'm going to have some fun. 
But there will'be no danger,' 
Although 1 have a gun . 

. Storks, pigeons, and canaries 
I'll.bring home without fail;' 

For I’ll load my trusty gun with. 
spit, 

And shoot them on the tail! 

... and the LIGHTS 
will come back.*. 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 

* are thriving. 

* Milk of Magnesia ’ has done a 
good job in helping* to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 

upsets of / the. 
digestion, so im- 
portant in thej 
*growing-up * 
period. 

By helping to' safe¬ 
guard bur children, 

* Milk of Magnesia * 

is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound health 
of the men and 
women of to¬ 
morrow. y//^ 





‘MILK OF MAGNESIA * 

Trade mark of Phillip*’ preparation of magnosli 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. I Appropriately 
enough here. 5 Rule laid down by 
authority. 8 A hautboy. 9 Exchange 
of goods for cash. 10 To flout. 11 
.Poetic inspiration. 12 Opponent. of 
St George. 15 Sudden burst of light. 
16 The vicar’s district, 19 Tne most 
common metal, 20 A scrap of news. 
23 Circlet of gold. 24 Famous sand¬ 
bank. 25 Devour. 26 One entrusted 
with the business of another, 

. Reading Down, 1 Dense mist. 
2 -Sacred. bird like a stork. 3 To 
steal. 4 Little plant raised from a 
seed. 5 Chuckling noise expressing 
merriment. 6 Likewise. 7 Considers. 
9 Breaking. ■' 13 Royal Astronomical 
Society (abbrev.). 14 This rises .above 
a church tower. 15 The cry was for a 
second. 17 An air. 18 This sea-bird 
is a long-distance flyer. 21 Part of the 
foot. 22 Came face to face. 



J am bright as a whole 
Till you cut .off my head; 
Then as black as a coal. 

Or a mortal instead. 

Shaken up and recast 
We with science are found. 
Head us back from the last 
And we live underground. 

Answer next week 


D iG'Brother Adolphus, who was to sing at the Monkeyville Football Club 
Concert, Wanted to practise his song. ;Mother Jacko offered to play 
his accompaniment. ** Open your mouth and let go,” urged Jacko, with a 
grin. And for once Adolphus took his advice. The*effect was startling. 
Baby began to howl, and so did Bouncer.' The noise was a bit too much 
even for; Jacko, who went off, so he said, to hold tne roof on. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; Saturn 
and Uranus are 
in the south¬ 
west; and Jupi¬ 
ter is high ,in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east, and 
Mercury, is low 
in the south-east. The picture* 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen at 9 o'clock on Thursday 
evening, February 18. 

DIVISION 

(Jan you divide sixpence between 
two persons so that one 
shall have a halfpenny more 
than the other? Answer next week 

Film History 

JJilm Producer: I’m not too 
sure about this Napoleon 
picture. If- we go ahead we 
must give it a happy ending. 

Scenario Writer: I’ve got it, 
chief! * Let’s make -Napoleon 
win the Battle of Waterloo. 


UNLUCKY 

“ JJow did Dick get run over?” 

“He was picking up a 
.horseshoe for luck.” 

Worker 

“JJ’hey tell me I’m lazy, but how 
Can they say it? ” wept old 
Mrs Cow, - ~ 

“ When each hour, to their know¬ 
ing. 

My jaws have been going, 

From the day I was born until 
now! ” 

SHADOW 

J£e goes beside me in the sun; 

And he is dark, though I am 
fair; v 

-Both when I walk and when' I 
V. run - * ' 

The other Me is always there. 

I often tell him things I know, 

, But not. a word has he to say; 

Yet stili he goes the roads I go,- 
And likes to play the games I 
play. 

He came once when the lamp was 
lit. 

I saw him dance across the floor, 
And jump into my bed, and sit. 
How queer! I never heard the 
door! 

Do YouXive in Hitcliin? 

r pHE name Hitchin, which was 
- formerly spelt Iliche and 
Hicheyn, is* derived from a per¬ 
sonal name, and means Hicca’s 
place. It was, possibly, at one 
- time the home of a chief or 
prominent person named Hicca. 

v Say It In Rhyme 

J ^ feature of Daily Routine 

Orders at a Fighter Com¬ 
mand "Station of the RAF in 
North-East England is' a 
“cautionary couplet.’,’' One day 
, advice is given concerning' 
salvage, another day the little 
rhyme deals with the need for 
thrift, and so on. 

Here are some of the couplets: 
Fence make pounds and pounds 
, make guns, * 

So lend your pence to pound the 
Huns. 

'Salvage is certainly your concern 1 . 
Paper and string you may never 
burn. 

Silence is golden^-be a million¬ 
aire, • 

When you talk in *public always 
take care. - 

It’s so easy to say “ it can’t be 
done,” 

But' nothing's impossible under 
the sun. 
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Answer next week 



DULL? 
LISTLESS ? 


Little insides 
need the ,safe, 
GENTLE Laxa¬ 
tive—Complaxa 


The child that isn’t "full of beans” can’t be well. 
Little insides become clogged, blood becomes im¬ 
poverished and the whole system needs a thorough 
“spring clean.” Give'your'child Complaxa—the 
Complete laxative—which is coaxingly soothing 
though thoroughly efficient—that won’t pinch or 
gripe and which * overcomes a child’s aversion .to 
medicine. Of pleasant orange flavour. * 

Price 1/5, ..including purchase' tnx, 'from V.oots, Timothy Whites, Taylors 
and all chemists. Sole distributors : SCOTT &, BOWNE LTD., 

Wexham Springs, Stoke Poges, Slough, Bucks. 



THE 


RECP TRADE .MARK 

LAXATIVE 





CIV£S YOU 
MOST FOOD 
VALUE ..! 


Made by. The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwyh GAR den City, Hertfordshire. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

We will Rive you—absolutely free — 
the .very attractive stamp which tho Free 
Dutch Government in London have 
just Issued for the Dutch West Indies 
Islands of Curacao. This extremely hand¬ 
some stamp is in twer colours and shows the 
Dutch Flag flying over-ihe old Fort at-Saint 
Elistatius. Three old cannon can be seen in 
the foreground or the stamp, while inset 
a portrait of Her Royal Highness Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands (Holland), who 
is now iu London. The Dutch Government 
have : told us that no more stanfps will be 
available when present supplies are exhausted. 
This very interesting and historical issue 
should be in every collection. It will increase 
the value and interest of any collection, and 
you can get the stamp from us Absolutely 
Free by asking to-see one of our Approval 
Selections. Also you must send us 3d. in 
stamps, to cover cost of .our postages. Only 
onfc of these Gifts can be sent free to each 
applicant. Write uow to : Windsor Stamp 
Co. (Dept. CN), Uckfield, Sussex. 
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FLU-COLDS 

• need the treatment that 
brings relief direct to your ... 

TIGHT, ACHY CHEST... STUFFED-UP 
NOSE...COUGH and SORE THROAT 

For quick relief from the misery At the same time, “Vick” works 
of a “flu-cold”, bring relief straight bn the chest and throat like a poul* 
to the sore and congested nose, tice, easing tightness and pain, 
throat, and ch£st. How? Simply | n these two ways, “Vick” goe? 

St 165 *"' back with 0 n working for hours, breaks up 


Vick brand Vapour-Rub. 


most coldsovemight. 


At once, you begin to inhale the 
soothing “Vick” vapours straight 
to the place where irritation and 
phlegm are interfering with your 
breathing and making you cough. 



The Children'll Newspaper is printed 
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